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A MOONRISE PICTURE. 

EDGAR FAWCETT, 




f EARLY and placid the wide bay beams. 
Faint on its brown shore foaming ; 
Fleeced with dim daisies the meadow gleams 
Under the soft blue gloaming. 

Eastward the sheer bluffs, height by height. 

Lessen to violent hazes. 
Loftily over their summits night 

Mellows her moon and raises. 

Cleaving the marshes where glossy grass. 

Tenderly rippled, clusters, 
Wavcless the creek's broad water; pass. 

Polished with twilight lustres. 

Far away westward the cattle go, 

Dotting the land's dark edges. 
Girt with the roseate after-glow. 

Purple the long cloud-ledges. 

Brightened of rays that momently stream 
Warmer, the moon's pure bosom. 

Lulling the world in a lotus-dream, 
Blooms like a lotus-blossom. 



Ml 



Above and beyond the first necessities of good 
'aste, let all adorning of home commence on the 
'f ■''. As in heart and life, inward good soon 
^\ itself outwardly. So in the liomc; the 
fiood sense that will first attend to the living and 
I'ital part, will not long neglect the outward 
adornings that please the eye and charm the 
'*sie. Inward forces for good work from the 
centre toward ^ the outside. R. K. 



THE MORAL INFLUENCES 
QF ART. 

RDWARI) E. HALE. 

An English clerg>-man, the Rev. St. John 
TjTwhitt, who has devoted time, thought, and 
prayer to the instruction of workingmen in fine 
art, says : 

"There is a tale in which a variety of gifts are 
bestowed on a prince at hi.s birth. Last of all it 
is given him by his uncle., an eminent and well- 
disponed enchanter, thai for the term of liis natural 
life lie shall be able to see the fairies. * lie shall 
see ail the hidden beauty and latent life which 
other men's eyes are not fine enough to see. He 
shall know the fretful spirits which live under the 
holly leaves and in the curls of the young ferns; 
and beneath the scarlet agarics; and on Oxford- 
shire brick walls, all crimson and green; and in 
orange -and -grey lichens of winter oak roots. He 
shall know all about the dwellers in the Alpine 
rose, and meet, face to face, "the brown men of 
the moors, that stay beneath the heather bell." 
He shall understand the life that is in the leaves, 
and how they faint under heat of noon, and drink: 
deep of summer rain. He shall know the spirits 
of structure and growth, and the toughness of old 
yews and thorns, and the sad strength of the fir 
and cypress. Also he- shall be on terms with the 
.spirits of fire and light, and the living rays which 
make color and cloud and distance ; and with all 
the underground tribes who stain earths and 
metals and jewels, and dole out the elements of 
man's frame with all iLs beauty, and its fearfiilness 
and w;onder,— seeing to this day it is made of the 
substance of the earth and du.st of the ground. 
And, having all these gifts, he will care little what 
vulgar men strive for, and nothing for what evil 
men desire; and the common troubles of life will 
touch him lightly, for he will have that within 
him which they cannot touch I And because of 
the friends he sees, and who see him, lie .'.hall 
always bear himself gently and stoutly among 
men, with an high heart and an huml)Ie.' " 

There i^ no over-statement in the le^syn of this 
story. The truth is, that most of us go through 
the world without eye.< for the wonders which fill 
the world. The truth is, that the few people who 
do rightly appreciate llie glories of nature,— who 
are called arli.■;t^ because liiC) a)ij)reciale them,— 



are using faculties of observation, which everyone 
might be using— had not the vicious habit of cen- 
turies closed eyes to the vision, and hearts to the 
understanding, of such glories. And it will be 
more by the systematic training of the eye to look, 
and of the hand to represent, than by any other 
sy.stem, that the fit use of these faculties can be 
regained. 

One of the American Conunissioners at Napo- 
leon's fjreat Kxposition made a valuable explana- 
tion, in a speech at the l^ovUiU Music Mall last 
'^prin^, of tile lamciK^blc fiilinv vA \v.:.\.v of ti:e 
American contributions there, sirn]jly from their 
lack of beauty — from tlie want of the artistic 
power to touch with the hand of beaut)- the article 
which had been made. There was an illustration 
of the pecuniary loss which the country sustains 
in such general ignorance. But that loss only 
illustrates the loss, — far more terrible, of personal 
enjoyraen*,— and of the higher life,— the loss of 
the very choicest of God"s gifts to men, which 
that community sustains where men cannot make 
a beautiful chair, or a beautiful knife, or a beauti- 
ful mantel, or a beautiful stove, or a beautiful 
house, — no! not if they die.* It is the acceptance 
by men, blind and dumb, of the condition of the 
beaver, the dog, and the sheep. It is the renun- 
ciation of the noblest privilege of man. 

Now, in Ma.ssachiisetts, the State has; taken 
the lead in the introduction of an efficient system 
of teaching drawing; which means a system of 
teaching people to see things truly, and to repre- 
sent them truly. But there will l^e no adequate 
success in this system, if the people who are to be 
taught have not noble ideals placed before them, 
if they do not know— and at this moment ninetv- 
nine in a hundred of them do not l-.now — what 
art can achieve, with pencil, brusli, or chisel. We 
are without the invaluable training of the eye and 
heart which tlie old churches of the old worship 
gives people in the old world. A boy who goe> 
into St. Peter's and Si. Paul's at Cologne, or into 
the Annunciata at Genoa, led there by his 
mother's hand, does not understand the l^tin 
prayer, he does not understand the elevation of 
the ho^l. liut, while his mother is on her knees 
telling her rosar)-, he can study out the parable of 
the prodigal sdu, the marriage feast of Cana, or 
the m.myrdom of St. Sebasf.ian, on the walls. I 
du not wi^h to overstate the value, for religious 



The Art Review. 



training, of such pictures. It is, howcNer, worth thnt Arago afterwards had the triumph of saying 



while to o!)Rcrve, that while ultra protestanls have, 
with a good deal of vigor, driven them out of 
if churches, the same ultra protestants to-day, 
their Sunday school unions, print, paint, and 
sell pictures of sacred subjects for their Sunday 
school children, which are used and largely com- 
mented on every Sunday in those children's 
training. J do not believe that a great deal of 
high religious instruction is given by the pictures 
in churches, but I do believe that they make 
churches attractive, and for that reason, chiefly, 
should I be' glad if we had fine pictures in all our 
churches. But I am sure that the experience of 
Europe shows that they educate the people who 
sec them to a higher standard in art. They know 
what the best is, and they aim at the best, in their 
aspirations or in their imitations. The boy who 
has seen a family group by Murillo, or Vandyke, 
or Raphael, knows, from that moment, what is 
goo<l, and is not satisfied with the meaner pre- 
tences. And if God have given him the artist 
hand, and the ready eye, he aims, from the very 
first, at the very highest in his endeavors. 

Now this is precisely what we propose to give 
to every child of God jn the establishment of the 
Free Museum of Art in Boston. If this child of 
God, who has ready hand, quick eye, and eager 
brain, who has all the capabilities of an artist, and 
all the aspirations of an artist, is bom in the 
midst of our people, we do not mean to leave 
him to the training which the scenes of a theatre 
give him, or the questionable daubs of a liquor 
loon, or of a gambler's hell. We mean, that 
'hen he has a vacant evening, or a half-holiday, 
with an idle hour to spend, there shall be open to 
him, on the spot where the " Coliseum '* stood, a 
collection of the best work that men and women 
have done in their study of God's noblest gifts to 
us, and the most beautiful. That boy shall see, 
—early in life he shall see, — how the sculptors of 
antiquity rendered the beautiful curves and slopes 
of the human form. He shall see, early in life, 
how the tints of sunset linger for centuries on the 
canvas, and the smile of infancy plays for cen- 
turies on the lip, when genius chains them. There 
that boy, if the mood is on him, shall sit and 
brood for hours, working out the conception 
which Michael Angelo had of his Saviour, or 
studying out the devices by which Turner made 
his own immortality out of London fogs and 
smoke. If it pleases God to give us the very best 
in the midst of our own children, we determine, 
in this enterprise, that we will give them the very 
best for their training. 

To discover the gifts of genius, which God has 
given us, that is the noblest privilege of men in 



when this young Levcrricr added a lost planet to 
the solar system, when, from the perturbations of 
Jupiter, he detected the presence of an unseen 
planet in the void, when to that planet Jiis name 
was given as a sign of the greatest victory of the 
mathematics, Arago had the triumph of hearing 
men say, " It is a great thing to have discovered 
the planet, it is a greater to have discovered tlie 
discoverer." That is the triumph which is open 
before us now. To rescue from the misery of 
talent unemployed, of gifts unused, of aspirations 
unanswered, the Rosa Bonheur, the Marie Le 
Brun, the Angelica Kaufmann, who might else 
be on their knees scrubbing with sand and soap 
upon the floor. To set to the work for which 
God fitted them, the Edwin Landseer, the Quintin 
Matsys, nay, the Buonarotti and the Thorwaldsen, 
who else might have wasted unsatisfied life in 
drunken revelry, or been chained by wretched 
slavery to the hewing wood or drawing water for 
mankind ! 

Now this is a work which can fitly be done 
only by the s}Tnpathy, union, and co-operation of 
everybody. Clearly there is no nobler duty given 
by God to his children. There is no enterprise 
which shall do more to make them of one heart, 
and of one soul, than that which unites them in 
the recognition of the wonderful beauty of His 
world. Men pick flaws in the evidences of His 
power, and say it miglil be unconscious power. 
They sneer at the evidences of His wisdom, and 
say it may be contrivance without love. But in 
presence of the beauty of the world these sneers 
are powerless. The loveliness of a flower, the 
dimple of a baby's smile, the glory of sunset, are 
all tokens, which cannot be gainsaid, of our 
Father's love. No enterprise, I say, will do more 
to make men of one heart and soul than that 
which makes the richest and the poorest, the 
wisest and the most stupid, unite in the recogni- 
tion of the beauty of the world. Under cir- 
cumstances curiously favorable, several great 
organizations of education, the city government 
included, have united to start the endeavor. Two 
hundred persons have already subscribed, on an 
average, a thousand dollars each, to carry it for- 
ward. "What it needs now is the sympathy, and 
the help, which is to gain in the work ; yes, and 
the prayer of the great multitude of us all. It is 
not to be the gift to the people of a few con- 
descending rich men. It is to be erected by the 
people for the people— by all for each and by each 
for all 

I need not take these moments to speak of the 
greatness of that public spirit — the very life-breath 
of the community — which makes such efforts and 



that I say we all mu^t join in them. It is because 
something rings hollow and flat in their organiza- 
tion, if we are not all bandod together. As the 
church legend says the Good God misses the 
prayer of one little boy who forgets his "Our 
Father," and the harmony of praise rises incom- 
plete without it, so does our museum rise with 
something vacant even in its well filled corridors, 
with something hollow in the harmony of its col- 
lections, if we are not all hoping for it, and 
waiting for it— the people's gallery, which the 
people must make their own. 

The Hebrew prophet, describing the worst 
state of degradation of his race, said to his people : 
"Seeing, you shall see and not perceive." That 
degradation is not simply the inability to perceive 
moral truth. The moral degradation springs 
from the neglect of gratitude to God, and the 
want of a keen sense of his outward blessings. 
It is as if Isaiah had said : The Lord God hides 
Lebanon in its grandeur beyond Esdrael in its 
beauty. And you go and come without seeing 
the grandeur of Lebanon, or the beauty of 
Esdrael. Above Lebanon flaunt the clouds big 
with his bounty. They sweep forth from the 
green crest of Hermon to feed the dry wastes of 
Zion, and you do not see their cloud tones against 
the blue, you do not see their shadows chasing 
each other on the grain. Or, if seeing, you 
see — you do not perceive. It is to a race of men 
trained to see the glories of cteation, trained to 
see them in their truth, and to ^x on the most 
evanescent of them so that others may see and 
may enjoy ; ii is to men anct women trained to 
use ever}' gift that God has given in his exqui- 
site bounty, that there comes the higher gift of 
seeing the fullness of His love, of seeing the ten- 
derness of His care, of seeing the infinite range 
of tl^ circle of His blessings. It is to that gen- 
eration, working out the wonders of His purpose 
that is spoken the nobler prophecy of the new 
covenant : " Blessed are your eyes for they see." 
It is when by such devices the divine education 
of the race is completed that the full force of the 
highest words of encouragement is made good : 
" Prophets and righteous men have desired to see 
the things that you see, and have not seen them." 



society. Do you remember the crowning victory i rightly carries forward such designs. Wo to the 
of .-^rago, the French mathematician ? Not that I man who is without it. Wo to the man who sits 
he gave his name to a planet. Nay, not even that j back, whether in his hovel or his palace, and 
he wrought out some new proces-, by which, in its 



tangled orbit, some lost planet might be fouild. 
No! More than that, better than that! It was 
won in the day when, to the section of mathe- 
* hatics in the French Academy, he name<l a young 
^inan for membership unknown to fame: " I ask 
you to honor this stranger on the strength of my 
prophetic power. I ask you to honor him, not 



laughs to sec others working for mankind. 
Palace? I care not what palace he lives in. He 
always appears to me to be living, a sordid wretch, 
in the filth of some attic above his warehouses, 
creeping down when hunger calls him, to some 
miserable oyster-stand, sleeping, when night com- 
pels him, on some pallet of rags, and dying, 
when death com]>els him, without nurse or womdn 



for what he is, but for what he will be." And I at his side, amid the grateful joy of all that at last 
the Academy took him at his word, and gave the . his stores are unlocked to somebody. It is not 
coveted seat to this unknown young man. So i because such enterprises need everAlnidy's money 



SONG. 

ROLLO RAMBLER. 

* Love is SO short 

And life so long/' 

Trolled a maiden fair, 

In blithesome song. 

* But I can work 

And I can wait; 
For 1 'U have none 
But a willing male," 

He walked away 

Through th' waving corn, 
And passed from sight 

That sweei June morn. 



' Life is so short 

And love io long I " 
Moaneii a maiden grey. 
In saddest song. 



